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NARRATIVE. 








From Mitford’s Village Sketches. 
DORA CRESWELL. 

I had taken refuge in a harvest-field belonging 
tomy good neighbor, Farmer Creswell; a beauti- 
fal child lay on the ground at,some little distance, 
whilst a young girl, restirg from the labor of reap- 
jng, Wartwisting a rustic wieati of enamelled corn- 
flowers, brilliant poppies, snow-white lily-bines, 
and light fragile hare-bells, mingled with tufts of 
the richest wheat-ears, around its hat. 

There was something in the tender youthfulness 
of these two innocent creatures, in the pretty, 
though somewhat fantastic, occupation of the girl, 
the fresh wild-flowers, the ripe and swelling corn 
that harmonized with the season and the hour, 
and conjured up memories of ‘‘ Dis and Proser- 
ine,” and of all that is gorgeous and graceful, in 
old mythology; of the lovely Lavinia of our own 
poet, and of that finest pastoral of the world, the 
farlovelier Ruth. But these fanciful associations 
soon vanished before the real sympathy excited 
by the actors of the scene, both of whom where 
known to me, and both objects of a sincere and 
lively interest. 

The young girl, Dora Creswell, was the orphan 
niece of one of thé wealthiest yeomen in our part of 
the world, the only child of his only brother; and 
having lost both her parents whilst still an infant, 
had been reared by her widowed uncle as fondly 
and carefully as his own son Walter. He said that 
he loved her quite as well, perhaps he loved her 
better; for though it was impossible for a father not 
tobe proud of the bold handsome youth, who at 
eighteen, had a man’s strength, and a man’s sta- 
ture; was the best ringer, the best cricketer, and 
the best shot in the county; yet the fairy Dora, 
who nearly ten years younger, was at once his 
handmaid, his housekeeper, his plaything, and his 
companion, was evidently the appleof his eye. Our 
good farmer vaunted her accomplishments, as men 
of his class are wont to boast of ahigh bred horse, 
or a favorite greyhound. 

She could make a shirt and a pudding, darn 
stockings, rear poultry, keep accounts, and réad 
the newspaper; was as famous for gooseberry wine 
as Mrs. Primrose, and could compound a syilabub 
with any dairy woman in the county. There was 
not so handy a little creature any where; so thought- 
ful and trusty about the house, and yet out of doors 
as gay asa lark, and as wild as the wind; nobody 
was like his Dora. So said, and thought Farmer 
Creswell: and before Dora was ten years old, he 
had resolved that in due time she should marry his 
son, Walter, and had informed both parties of his 
intention. 

Now Farmer Creswell’s intentions were well 
known to be as unchangeable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. He was a fair specimen of 
an English yeoman, a tall, square-built, muscular, 
siout aad active man, with a resolute countenance, 
a keen eye, and an intelligent smile; his temper 
was boisterous and irascible, generous and kind to 
those whom he loved, but quick to take offence, 
and slow to pardon, expecting and exacting impli- 
cit obedience from all about aim. With all Dora’s 
good gifts, the sweet and yielding nature of the zen- 
tle and submissive little girl, was undoubtedly the 
chief cause of her uncle’s partiality. Above all, he 
was obstinate in the highest degree, had never been 
known to yield a point, or change a resolution ; and 
the fault was the more inveterate, because he call- 
ed it firmness, and accounted it a virtue. For the 
rest, he was a person of excellent principle, and 





perfect integrity; clear-headed, prudent, and saga- 
cious; fond of agricultural experiments, which he 
pursued cautiously, and successfully ; a good farmer, 
and a good man. 

His son Walter, who was in person a handsome 
likeness of his father, resembled him also in many 
points of character, was equally obstinate, and far 
more fiery, hot, and bold. He lored iis pretty cou- 
sin, much as he would have lover, > feeuzite sister, 
and might very possibly, if let alone, have become 
attached to her as his father wished; but to be dic- 
tated to, to be chained down to a distant engage- 
ment, to hold himself bound to a mere child; the 
very idea was absurd ; and restraining with difficul- 
ty an abrupt denial, he walked down into the vil- 
lage, predisposed, out of sheer contradiction, to 
fall in love with the first young woman who should 
come in his way; and he did fall in love accord- 
ingly. 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill-fated passion,was 
the daughter of the respectable mistress of a small 
endowed school at the other end of the parish. 
She was a delicate, interesting creature, with a 
slight, drooping figure, and a fair, downcast face, 
like a snow-drop, forming such a contrast with her 
gay and gallant wooer, as Love, in his vagaries, is 
often pleased to bring together. 

The courtship was secret and tedious, and pro- 
longed from months to years; for Mary shrank 
from the painful contest which she knew that an 
avowal of their attachment would occasion. At 
length her mother died, and deprived of home, and 
maintenance, she reluctantly consented toa private 
marriage ; an immediate discovery ensued, and was 
followed by all the evils, and more than all, that 
her worst fears had anticipated. Her husband was 
iarned from tke honse of his father, ond in Jess 
than three months, his death, by an inflammatory 
fever, left her a desolate and pennyless widow—un- 
owned and unassisted by the stern parent, on whose 
unrelenting temper neither the death of his son,nor 
the birth of his grandson, seemed to make the 
slightest impression. But for the general sympathy 
excited by the deplorable situation, and blameless 
demeanor of the widowed bride, she and her infant 
might have taken refuge in the workhouse. The 
whole neighborhood was zealous to relieve, and to 
serve them; but their most liberal benefactress, 
their most devoted friend, was poor Dora. Consider- 
ing her uncle’s partiality to herself as the primary 
cause of allthis misery, she felt like a guilty crea- 
ture; and casting off at once her native timidity, 
and habitual submission, she had repeatedly braved 
his anger, by the most earnest supplications for 
mercy and for pardon; and when this proved un- 
availing, she tried to mitigate their distresses by all 
the assistance that her small means would per- 
mit. Every shilling of her pocke*-money, she ex- 
pended upon her poor cousins; worked for them, 
begged for them, and transferred to them every 
present that was made to herself, from a’silk frock, 
to a penny tartlet. Every thing that was her own 
she gave, but nothing of her uncle’s; for, though 
sorely tempted to transfer some of the plenty around 
her, to those whose claims seemed so just, and 
whose need was so urgent, Dora felt that she was 
trusted, and that she must prove herself trust- 
worthy. 

Such was the posture of affairs, at the time of 
my encounter with Dora and little Walter, in the 
harvest field ; the rest will be best told in the course 
of our dialogue. 

** Andso, Madam! I cannot bear to see my dear 
cousin Mary so sick, and so melancholy; and the 
dear, dear child, that a king might be proud of— 
only look at him!” exclaimed Dora, interrupting | 





herself, as the beautiful child, sitting on the ground, 
inall the placid dignity of infancy, looked up at me 
and smiled in my face; “only look at him,” con- 
tinued she, ‘‘and think of that dear boy, and his 
dear mother living on charity, and they my uncle’s 
lawful heirs, whilst I, who have no right whatever, 
no claim atall,—I, that compared to them, am but 
a far-off-kinswoman, the mere creature of his boun- 


‘ty, should revel in comfort, and in plenty, and they 


starving! 1 cannot bear it, and I will not. And then 
the wrong that he is doing himself, he that is really 
so good and kind, to be called a hard-hearted ty- 
rant, by the whole country side. And he is unhap- 
py himselftoo; I know that he is; so tired as he 
comes home, he will walk about his room half the 
night; and often at meal times, he will drop his 
knife and fork, and sigh so heavily. He may turn 
me out of doors, as he threatened ; or, what is worse 
call me ungrateful, or undutiful, but he shall see 
this boy.” 

‘“*He never has seen him then? and that is the 
reason you are tricking him out so prettily.”— 

“© Yes, ma’am. Mind what I told you, Walter! 
and hold up your hat, and say what I bid you.” 

**Gan-papa’s fowers!” stammered the pretty 
boy, in his sweet childish voice, the first words 
that I had ever heard him speak. 

*‘ Grand-papa’s flowers!” said his zealous pre- 
ceptress, 

“‘Gan-papa’s fowers!”’ echoed the boy. 

‘Shall you take the child to the house, Dora?” 
asked I. 

** No, ma’am, for I look for my uncle here every 
minute, and this is the best place to ask a favor in, 
for the very sight of the great crops puts him in 
good humor; not somuch on account of the profits, 
but because the land never bore half so much be- 
fore, and it’s all owing to his management in dress- 
ing and drilling. I came reaping here to-day, on 
purpose to please him; for though he says he coes 
not wish me to work in the fields, I know he likes 
it; and here he shall see little Walter. Do you think he 
can resist him, ma’am,” continued Dora, leaning 
over her infant cousin, with the grace and fond sess 
of a young Madonna; “ do you think he can resist. 
him, poor child! so helpless, so harmless; his own 
blood too, and so like his father, no heart could be 
hard enough to hold out, and I am sure that his 
will not. Only,” pursued Dora, relapsing into her 
girlish tone and attitude, as a cold fear crossed her 
entbusiastic hope, ‘only, I am_half-afraid, that 
Walter will cry. It’s stran_e, when one wants any 
thing to behave particularly well, how sure it is te 
be naughty; my pets especially. I remember when 
my Lady Countess came on purpose to see our white 
peacock, that we got in a present from India, the 
obstinate bird ran away behind a bean-stack, and 
would not spread his train, to show the dead white 
spots on his glossy white feathers, all we could do. 
Her ladyship was quite angry. And my red and 
yellow marvel of Peru, which used to blow at four 
in the afternoon, as regular as the clock struck, 
was not open the other day at five, when dear Mise 
Ellen came to paintit, though the sun was shining 
as bright as it does now. If Walter sheuld 
scream and cry, for my uncle does sometimes look 
so stern; and then it’s Saturday, and he has such 
a beard! if the child should be frightened !—Be 
sure, Walter, you don’t cry!” said Dora, in great 
alarm. 

“‘Gan-papa’s fowers,” replied the smiling boy, 
holding up his hat; and his young protectress was 
comforted. 

At that moment the farmer was heard whistling 
to his dog in a neighboring field, and fearful that 
my presence might injure the cause, I departed, my 
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thoughts full of the noble little girl, and her gener- 
ous purpose. 

I had promised to call the next afternoon, to learn 
her success; and passing the harvest-field in ry 
way, I found a group assembled there, which in- 
stantly dissipated my anxiety. On the very spot 
where we had parted, I saw the good farmer him- 
self, in his Sunday clothes, tossing little Walter in 
the air; the child laughing and screaming, with 
delight, and his grandfather, apparently quite as 
much delighted as himself. A pale, slender, 
young woman, in deep mourning, stood looking at 
their gambols with an air of intense thankfulness ; 
aod Dora, the cause and sharer of all this happi- 
ness, was loitering behind, playing with the flow- 
ers in Walter’s hat, which she was holding in her 
hand. Catching my eye, the sweet girl came to me 
instantly. 

“I see how it is, my dear Dora! and I give you 
joy from the bottom of my heart. Little Walter be- 
haved well then?” 

“Oh, he behaved like an angel.” 

‘‘Did he say, Gan-papa’s fowers?” 

*‘ Nobody spoke a word. The moment the child 
took off his hat, and looked up, the truth seemed to 
flash on my uncle, and to melt his heart at once— 
the boy is so like his father. He knew him, instant- 
ly, and caught him up in his arms, and hugged him 
just as he is hugging him now.” 

‘© And the beard, Dora?’ 

“Why, that seemed to take the child’s fancy, he 
put up his little hands and stroked it; and laughed 
in his grandfather’s face, and flung his chubby arms 
round his neck, and held out his sweet mouth to be 
kissed ; and how my uncle did kiss him! I thought 
he never would have done; and then he sate down 
ona wheat sheaf and cried; and I cried too! Very 
strange that one should cry for happiness!” added 
Dora, as some large drops fell on the wreath which 
she was adjusting round Walter’s hat; “‘ Very 
strange,” repeated she, looking up, with a bright 
smile, and brushing away the tears from her rosy 
cheeks, with a bunch of corn-flower ; ‘Very strange 
that I should cry when I am the happiest creature 
alive ; for Mary and Walter are to live with us; 
and my dear uncle, instead of being angry with me, 
says that he loves me better than ever. How very 
strange it is,” said Dora, as the tears poured down, 


faster and faster, ‘* that I should be so foolish as to 
cry!” 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
PROCRASTINATION, 

“Will not by and by do, mother?” I heard a 
little girl inquire one day : the daughter of the friend 
to whom I was paying a visit. ‘* Will not to-morrow 
do aswell? I do not like that kind of sewing at all, 
and [ have got something else I would rather do to- 
day.” ‘lam surprised to hear you talk thus, Mar- 
tha,’’ her mother replied, ‘* you know those cravats 
are for your uncle, and I really thought you loved 
him enough to induce you to try to conquer your 
foolish habit of procrastination for his sake. But 
although he has been gone from home three weeks, 
and I have repeatedly reminded you of his request, 
you have not been ready to comply with it, because 
by and by—and some future time would do as well. 
However, I will allow you to do as you please now, 
only remember, that I expect your uncle hume to- 
night, and ifthe work is not done I think he will be 
disappointed.” 

Martha had no father, but with her mother and 
sister lived with her uncle, who had been very kind 
to them, and of whom she was very fond. But she 
had been much indulged in all her whims and de- 
sires, and she liked to do every thing just at the 
time she pleased, and as she pleased. And very 
seldom doing any thing at the very moment she was 
requested, she had acquired a habit of putting off, 
and delaying the smallest duty as long as possible. 
At present she knew not what todo. She knew 
her uncle would expect to find the work done, and 
as he was so good to her, and she thought, intend- 
ed to bring her a present too, it would be vezy un- 








grateful not to do as he wished. But then he might 
not be at home to-night, and there would be plenty 
of time to-morrow after all, and she rather thought 
he would notcome. I retired quite early that nizht, 
as I had been walking with the little girls a good 
deal and felt fatigued ; and Martha was determined 
to get up early in the morning, that she might finish 
her work that day at least. 

The sun was shining brightly when I awckenext 
morning, and when I went below I was surprised to 
find Mr. Warner in the parlor, having arrived late 
the preceding evening. Martha was sitting on a 
chair in the corner, and I thought she looked as if 
she wished she had taken her mother’s advice. No- 
thing however was said till after we had break fast- 
ed, and Mr. Warner had taken his morning walk. 
He then produced a small neat work-basket, and 
placing it on the table, said, ‘* Martha, my dear, I 
want to see how neatly you have sewed those cravats 
for me since I have been away.” Marthacould not 
speak ; and her mother replied, ‘‘that Martha had 
been putting them off every day, but that she had 
certainly intended doing them to-day.” Her uncle 
looked grieved, and taking the basket in his hand, 
said, “ this must remain in your mother’s room for 
her use until you can better understand, Martha, the 
meaning of the words I have so often repeated to 
you, ‘defer not till to-morrow, what you may do to- 
day.’ You must try to understand them. What 
does the word of God teach us, ‘ Boast not of to- 
morrow,’ ‘ work while it is called to-day; for there 
is no device nor knowledge in the grave whither 
thou art hastening.’” 
EEE 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
ADVICE TO CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL. 


Among the young readers of this paper there are 
probably many, who have not yet finished their 
course of early education, and who are now attend- 
ing the schools of the winter. To such I have 
thought that some advice might be acceptable and 
useful. It will certainly be acceptable to those who 
are desirous of improvement, and it may be high- 
ly useful to all wha strive not only to store their 
minds with learning, but toamend their characters, 
and make themselves amiable in the sight of men, 
and pious towards God. 

In the first place then, the good scholar will be 
punctual, If it is worth while to go to school at 
all, it is well to goearly. By this [ do not mean 


every morning by going to the school-room, and 
loitering or playing about it long before the school 
hour has arrived; but Ido mean that you should 
never be late. No, not 15 minutes, nor 10 minutes, 
nor 5 minutes too late. Let it be your ambition to 
be in your seats, with your books before you, at 
the moment of opening school. You cannot imag- 
ine how much more you will learn by pursuing this 
course, than by coming in, as too many do, espe- 
cially in the country, a quarter, a half, or a whole 
hour too late.—'To ascertain this point, let us apply 
a little of the arithmetic, which you have been 
learning. Suppose you were to arrive at the school 
room a quarter of an hour after the time every half 
day.—'This would be half an hour a day; if we 
reckon five days a week it will amount in one 
week to 5 half hours, or 2 hours and a half. 

in one month it will amount to 4 times as much, 
or 10 hours. In a quarter to 3 times this Jast sum 
or 30 hours.—Now here, is a loss of at least 5 days’ 
schooling, or about a week in one quarter—or 20 
days in a year, by the trifling, or loitering away of 
15 minutes only each half day! And what good 
scholar is there, who would be willing to throw 
away 20 days tuition? You say you could not 
have imagined that it would come to so much; 
true, you never thought of it, you never calculated 
it, you never reckoned it, by the aid of your 
knowledge of arithmetic; and this is the reason 
why you have lost hours, and days, and weeks, 
and months, in idleness. Let it be so no longer, I 














beg you, but resolve from this day to be always 
punctual. 


that you should waste half an hour, or an hour of 
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The good scholar will not need to be urged 
reasons and motives to his duty. If he did, 1 shoulg 
tell him that his parents were anxious for his jm. 
provement & good habits, that his instructersare anx. 
ious for these things; that he should strive to please 
them, and above all he owes it as a sacred duty te 
God to employ every hour of his time weli,and to lose 
none of it inunnecessary loitering & tardiness, For 
remember, my young reader, that a strict account 
will be required of you of the manner in which 
your time has been spent: and that God regardeth 
that which is past. To those good boys and girls 
who follow this advice, I shall next week have 
something more to say. geeeee 
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From the Christian Secretary, 
‘THOU GOD SEEST ME,” 

My dear children, perhaps all of you do not al 
ways remember this beautiful text; if so, I will re. 
late to you a very affecting little anecdote, which 
perhaps some of you never heard, and which may 
help you to remember the text.—T here was once in 
England, a little boy, whose parents were in very 
indigent circumstances, and not only so, but were 
also very wicked; they cared very little, and per. 
haps knew less about that Glorious Being, who 
made them and took care of them, and consequent. 
ly their little son was not blessed with those relig. 
ious instructions, which you, my dear children, 
are ; yet he was naturally possessed of a mild, ami- 
able disposition: and his lovely deportment procur- 
ed him many good friends, among which were 
some pious Sabbath School Teachers. These 
friends placed him very kindly at a Sabbath School, 
hoping that he would learn those things which 
would be useful to him in life, and secure to him 
the favor and love of Jesus in a coming world; 
nor in this were they disappointed. This little 
boy was surrounded with many very vicious and 
wicked children, and I am sorry to say that some- 
times some of his little school fellows, would wish 
to entice him from school for a day, or a half day, 
to mingle with them in wickedness ; for you know, 
my dear children, that they could not be about any 
good, if they were absent from the Sabbath School 
without a cause. This little boy would not mingle 
with them in their wicked sports, and one day be- 
ing very strongly importuned to absent himself from 
school, to pilfer a neighbour’s fruit orchard, he re- 
fused ; after which, when he reflected on the con- 
duct of those wicked boys, he became very sorrow- 
ful ; this the teacher observed when he came in, 
and asked him the cause, when one of the other 
boys in the class possessing more confidence than 
this little boy, related to him the circumstances of 
his being tempted to leave the school that morn- 
ing, to mingle with wicked boys—when his teach- 
er asked him, “‘ why he did not go?” He raised 
his expressive blue eyes, swimming in tears, to 
heaven, and exclaimed, ‘‘ J know that ‘ thou God 
seest me.”’ Then turning to his teacher, said, 
‘“Whenever I am but half inclined to sin, this 
beautiful text which I learned at the Sabbath 
School, is in my thoughts; and how can I do that 
which God forbids, knowing at the same time that 
He sees me? This text has kept me from sin 
many a time, and [ take more pleasure in thinking 
upon it, I know, than I could in sin.” 

As he grew up, the fear of the Lord was evi- 
dently before his eyes; for the spirit of the Lord 
had ‘sanctified him through the truth,” and ena- 
bled him not only to realize that God always saw 
him, but that he could not look on kim, a vile pol- 
luted sinner, with approbation, only through Jesus 
Christ the Redeemer. He therefore received Je- 
sus Christ as his righteousness and strength, and 
his salvation. The Lord loved him, and blessed 
and prospered him. He at length became a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. He loved the Lord, and the 








souls of his fellow sinners so well, he left his home, 
his friends, and his all on earth, to embark for a 
foreign clime ; and there to preach what the Bible 
tells you is ‘‘ glad tidings of great joy” to a wicked 
superstitious, heathen people, who were sitting in 
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the region and shadow of death; who were not 
blessed with Sabbath Schools, Bibles, &c. as you 
are. He thcre preached many years, and was made 
the instrument of much good to the souls and the 
bodies of men; till at length his Heavenly Father 
was pleased to try him with a long and distressing 
fever. After some time, He sent His angels to 
carry him to Abraham’s bosom, join the ransomed 
throng, and inhabit those mansions of bliss, which 
are prepared for all those who love the Lord, and 
keep his commandments. 

And my dear children, many a pious mother in 
England will now collect her little ones around her, 
when the sun is fast sinking in the western hori- 
zon, and relate to them the beautiful story of this 
good little boy.—I hope you will all follow his ex- 
ample, and remember as he did, when you are en- 
ticed, and half inclined to sin, that ‘* Tou God 
seesé me.” A Friend of S. School Children. 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Child’s Magazine. 
THE LITTLE BOY WHO WAS SAVED FROM BEING 
DROWNED. 
Many years after the death of Joseph, a very 
wicked king reigned over Egypt, who dreadfully 
oppressed the children of Israel. He was so cruel 





as to give orders that all the little boys who belong- 
ed to the Israelites should be drowned as soon as 
they were born. Oh how wicked is the human 
heart! 

There was a beautiful little boy, named Moses, 
who was hid by his mother three months, but then 
she could hide him no longer, and she was in great 
distress to think that her dear little boy must be 
drowned. In her trouble she prayed unto God. 
We should always pray to him, especially in trou- 
ble ; for he can support us, and bring us out of it. 

God heard her prayer. He does hear the prayer 
that proceeds from the heart; and he put it into her 
mind how to save her babe. 

She gathered some large bulrushes which grew 
on the banks of the river, and plaited them togeth- 
er-so as to make a little boat of them. And then, 
to keep out the water, she covered it all over with 
slime and pitch. Then she laid it among the flags 
on the brink of the river, and wrapped up her little 
boy, and put himinthis boat. When she had done 
so, she lifted up her heart and eyes to the Lord, & 
prayed that he would take care of her dear babe. 
She bade his sister stand a little way off, and watch, 
that no harm might come to him. 

And God did take care of him. The: water did 
not carry the little boat away, and the monsters of 
the river were not suffered to do him harm. God 
is very good ; he watches over angels, and does not 
forget even little sparrows. 

Whilst the sister of the little boy was looking af- 
ter him, the daughter of king Pharaoh, with her 
maidens, came down to the river; and when she 
saw the boat, wondering what it was, she sent one 
of her servants to fetch it. 

When she looked into the boat or ark she saw 
the babe, and was struck with its beauty. The sis- 
ter of the little boy now came up to Pharoah’s 
daughter, and said, ‘‘ Shall I call thee a woman, to 
nurse the child for thee ?” 

She bade her do so; and she went and called his 
mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter bade her bring 
up the child for her, and she would pay her for 
doing so. And she called his name Moses, which 
signifies, saved from the water, and adopted him for 
her son. 

But when Moses grew up, he refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; and chose rather 
to have a lot among the poor, oppressed people of 
God, that he might do them good. And why? 
Because the eyes of his mind were opened to see 
the great God ever present to help him and make 

him happy. 

His mother had no doubt taught him that the 
favor of God is better than all worldly riches and 
honors. IfGod smiles, it matters not who frowns. 
He had learned too from her lips that there is a bet- 


monarch. : 


God is ever willing to bless and to save those who| 
put their trust in him. 











BENEVOLENCE. 





THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE TRACTS, 
The following is from the Report of the South- 
wark (Eng.) Juvenile Auxiliary Religious Tract 
Society. 

“In the spring of the last year, a girl about 
twelve years of age, who is a schular in one of the 
Sabbath schools connected with the Southwark 
Sabbath school society, was sick; her father being 
a sea-faring man, resolved to-take her with him to 
Dunkirk where an English family lived with whom 
he was acquainted. ‘The Sabbath before she went, 
on taking leave of her teacher; she asked for some 
tracts to take with her, as she said she hoped they 
might be useful. Her teacher was pieased and 
gave her a bundle of tracts. She was the only fe- 
male on board the vessel; the sailors and the pas- 
sengers were sinful people who swore very much. 
The vessel sailed very slowly, and at one time they 
were becalmed for many hours; this led some of 
the men to utter so many oaths that the girl who 
had been taught the sinfulness of swearing, was 
greatly shocked. Lying in her cabin very ill, she 
thought of her tracts, and mustered strength 
enough to crawl to her box, and taking out ‘ ‘The 
Swearer’s Prayer,” she put it into the hands of the 
young man .who had been the worst, and asked 
him if he would like to read that little book.— 
He said he should be glad to read any thing to 
pass away the time; he read it aloud; allthe men 
seemed very attentive, and when he stopped no 
one spoke. This encouraged the lite girl to go to 
her box a second time. She then brought out 
‘The History of Naaman.” This was read by the 
same young man, and listened to with the same at- 
tention ; so much so that not a word was spoken 
for several minutes. Some time after one of them 
swore ; the young man Whe td been reading said 
to him, ‘How can you swear after hearing what 
has just been read! I have determined never to 
swear again as long as I live.” ‘So have I,” said 
another ; and the whole company made a solemn 
vow that they would not swear any more. And 
they kept their word, at least to the end of the 
voyage, as no more profane language was heard 
during the rest of the passage. When they landed 
at Quokirk, and were going to part, the young man 
begged the little girl would oblige him by giving 
him the two tracts he had read, that he might carry 
them with him. This she did gladly, and they 
then parted, probably never to meet again in this 
world. The other tracts she took with her, and 
read them to the family in whose care her father 
left her, and who were very glad to hear them, and 
while she stayed, often asked her to read them 
over again. After staying about a month, she re- 
turned to England in another vessel, leaving be- 
hind her at the particular request of the family all 
her tracts. She got home about twelve o'clock on 
Saturday night, and the next afternoon was in her 
place in the Sabbath school, and told her teacher 


with great pleasure the history of her little bundle 
of tracts.” 











OBITUARY. 


A SABBATH SCHOLAR, 

Eliza Phillips was admitted into the school about 
three years ago, and though twelve or thirteen years 
old, was scarcely able to read ; her progress in learn- 
ing was not very perceptible, but her eagerness to 
get acquainted with those things which pertain to 
eternal life, gained her the esteem of her teachers, 
who hoped that there wassome good thing in her 
towards the Lord her God. She was seized with a 
consumption which terminated her mortal existence. 
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ter world, and a crown of glory, for all who love 


and serve God, infinitely brighter than the bright-| and if any one spoke of the pain of her body, she 
est crown which has been worn by any earthly | would say, ‘‘ What is this when compared with what 
| Jesus Christ suffered !” 
The history of this little babe, who was saved | ther said to her, ‘‘ My dear, you suffer a great deal.” 
among the bulrushes, proves that the great and good | ‘* Yes, mother,” she replied, ‘* but do not you know, 


On one occasion her mo- 


‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth ?’”’ She was 
very desirous that her teachers should visit her. At 
their first visit they had apprehensions that she was 
trusting to her own performances for acceptance 
with God, & pointed outto her the necessity of entire 
dependence on Christ for salvation. When con- 
versing on death, she said she would not be afraid 
to die, if she were sure of going to heaven. 
Among many books which were read to her, was 
a Tract entitled, ‘Sin no Trifle,” anda passage m 
it from James, “‘ He that offendeth in one point is 
guilty of all,” was fastened on her mind. ‘ O, mo- 
ther!” she exclaimed, “if that is true Tam _ lost : 
how many sins have | committed!” Her mother 
endeavored to explain the meaning of the passage, 
yet she could not be satisfied, and longed for her 
teachers to come. As soon as she saw them, she 
wished her mother toshow her what had so much, 
distressed her mind. Her teachers spoke of the de- 
pravity of man, the atonement, ability, and willing- 
ness of Christ; and pointed to him as the only ref- 
uge from the wrath to come. 

When her teachers departed, she wished to be left 
alone, which was complied with. On her mother’s 
returning, she asked her what she had been doing. 
She replied, ‘1 have been praying to God, and now 
[am not afraid to die.” 

Seeing her mother weeping, she smilingly said, 
“* Ah! mother, if you were to shed a thousand tears, 
you would not draw one from me; I am too happy 
to weep.” 

She was asked by ateacher if she had gained any 
good by attending the school? ‘* O yes,” she repli- 
ed, ‘ all I know I learnt there.” 

The last time her teachers saw her, shetold them 
she was trusting alone to the Saviour; that he 
would be with her, and take her to himself. On 
the morning of the first of February, she repeated a 
hymn, and offered up a prayer ; after which she said 
something, but only the word Jesus could be heard. 
She then fell asleep in him without a struggle or a 
groan. [N. ¥. Child's Magazine. 








EDITORIAL. 
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PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, ARRANGED. 
' [Continued.] 
Beneficence, Alms-giving, or Kindness.—€on- 
or the Lord with thy ‘substance, and with the first 
fruits of all thine increase: So shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out 
with new wine. Withhold not good from them to 
whom it is due, when it is in the power of thine 
hand to do it. Say not unto thy neighbor, Go and 
come again, and to-morrow I will give, when thou 
hast it by thee. Devise not evil against thy neigh- 
ber, seeing he dwelleth securely by thee. The 
merciful man doeth good to his own soul: but he 
that is cruel troubleth hisown flesh. There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty. The liberal soul shall be made fat: and 
he that watereth shall be watered also himself. He 
that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him: 
but blessing shall be upon the head of him that 
selleth it. There is that maketh himself rich, yet 
hath nothing ; there is that maketh himself poor, 
yet hath greatriches. He that despiseth his neigh- 
bor sinneth; but he that hath mercy on the poor, 
happy is he. He that oppresseth the poor reproach- 
eth his Maker; but he that honoreth him hath mer- 
cy onthe poor. Whoso mocketh the poor reproach- 
eth his Maker; and he that is glad at calamities 
shall not be unpunished. Whoso rewardeth evil 
for good, evil shall not depart from his house. 
He that hath pity upon the poor Jendeth unto the 
Lord ; and that which he hath given will he pay 
him again. Mercy and truth uphold the king, and 
his throne is upholden by mercy. Whoso stoppeth 








During her affliction, no murmurs escaped her lips,’ himself, but shall not be heard. 








his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry 
He that followeth 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








after righteousness and mercy, findeth life, right- 
eousness, and honors. He that hath a bountiful 
eye shall be blessed ; for he giveth his bread to the 
poor. If thou forbear to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be 
slain; If thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not; 
doth not he that pondereth the heart consider it? 
and he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he kaow it? 
and shall not he render to every man according to 
his works? He that giveth unto the poor shall not 
lack : but he that hideth his eyes shall have many a 
curse. The righteous considereth the cause of the 
poor; but the wicked regardeth not to know it. 

Desire of Knowledge, and Way to obtain it.— 
A wise man will hear, and will increase learn- 
ing: and a man of understanding shall attain unto 
wise counsels. The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of knowledge: but fools despise wisdom and 
instruction. My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
and hide my commandments with thee: So that 
thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thine 
heart unto understanding; Yea, ifthou criest after 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understand- 
ing; If thou seekest her as silver, and searchest 
for her as for hid treasures; Then shalt thou un- 
derstand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowl- 
edge of God: For the Lord giveth wisdom: out of 
his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding : 
My son, forget not my law: but let thy heart keep 
my commandments; For length of days, and long 
life, and peace, shall they add to thee. Let not 
mercy and truth forsake thee; bind them about thy 
neck ; write them upon the table of thy heart; So 
shalt thou find favor and good understanding in the 
sight of God and man. Hear, ye children, the in- 
struction of a father, and attend to know under- 
standing. For I give you good doctrine, forsake 
you not my law. Get wisdom, get understanding ; 
forget it not; neither decline from the words of my 
mouth. Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore 
get wisdom: and with all thy gettings get under- 
standing. My son, attend unto my wisdom, and 
bow thine ear to my understanding ;_ that thou may- 
est regard discretion, and that thy lips may keep 
knowledge. My son, keep my words, and Jay up 
my commandments with thee. Keep my command- 
ments, and live ; and my law as the apple of thine 
eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, write them upon 
the table of thy heart. Say unto wisdom, Thou art 
my sister; and call understanding thy kinswoman: 
I love them that love me; and those that seek me 
early shall find me. Give instruction to a wise 
man, and he will be yet wiser; teach a just man, 
and he will increase in learning. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and the knowl- 
edge of the holy is understanding. Wise men lay 
up knowledge; but the mouth of the foolish is near 
destruction. He is in the way of life that keepeth 
instruction. | Whoso loveth instruction loveth 
knowledge. A scorner seeketh wisdom, and find- 
eth it not; but knowledge is easy unto him that 
understandeth 

Conceit unfriendly to Knowledge.—Be not wise 
in thine own eyes, fear the Lord, and depart from 
evil. In the lips of him that hath understanding 
wisdom is found: but a rod is for the back of him 
that is void of understanding. The mouth of the 
just bringeth forth wisdom: but the froward tongue 
shall be cut out. The lips of the righteous know 
what is acceptable; but the mouth of the wicked 
speaketh frowardness. They that are of a froward 
heart are an abomination to the Lord: but such as 
are upright in their way are his delight. The way 
of a fool is right in his own eyes; but he that heark- 
encth mnte counscl is wise. A reproof entereth 
more into a wise man than a hundred stripes into 
a fool. Every way of a man is right in his own 
eyes; but the Lord pondereth the heart. It is not 
good to eat much honey; so for men to search their 
own glory is not glory. Scest thou a man wise in 
his own conccit? there is more hope of a fool than 
of him. 

Industry and Idleness.—Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise; which 
having no guide, overseer or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 


harvest. How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? 
when wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? Yet a lit- 
tle sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands tosleep; So shall thy poverty come as one 
that travelleth, and thy want as an armed man. 
He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand; 
but the hand of the diligent maketh rich. He that 
gathereth in summer is a wise son; but he that 
sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth shame. As 
vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so 
is the sluggard to them that send him. He that 
tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread: but 
he that followeth vain persons is void of under- 
standing. . The hand of the diligent shall bear 
rule; but the slothful shall be under tribute. The 
slothful man roasteth not that which he took in 
hunting: but the substance of a diligent man is 
precious. The soul of the sluggard desireth, and 
hath nothing; but the soul of the diligent shall be 
made fat. In all Jabor there is profit: but the talk 
of the lips tendeth only to penury. The way of 
the slothful man isas a hedge of thorns; but the 
way of the righteous is made plain. He also that 
is slothful in his work is brother to him that is a 
great waster. Slothfulness casteth into a deep 
sleep; and an idle soul shall suffer hunger. A 
slothful man hideth his hand in his bosom, and 
will not so much as bring it to his mouth again. 
The sluggard will not plough by reason of the 
cold; therefore shall he beg in harvest, and have 
nothing. Love not sleep, lest thou come to pov- 
erty ; open thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied 
with bread. The desire of the slothful killeth 
him; for his hands refuse to labour. The slothful 
man saith, There is a lion without. I shall be slain 
in the streets. Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business? he shall stand before kings; he shall not 
stand before mean men. I went by the field of 
the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void 
of understanding ; and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face there- 
of, and the stone wall thereof was broken down. 
Then I saw, and considered it well; I looked up- 
on it, and received instruction. Yeta little sleep, 
a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep: So shall thy poverty come as one that travel- 
leth; andthy wantas gn armed man. 

As the door turneth upon its hinges, so doth the 
slothful upon his bed. ‘The sluggard is wiser in 
his own conceit than seven men that can render a 
reason. , He that tilleth his land shall have plenty 
of bread: but he that followeth after vain persons 
shall have poverty enough. 

















MISCELLANY. 





Brrrer sweEtT—a certain cure for drinking Spir- 
ituous liquors.—Take two ounces of the flour of 
consideration. Dissolve it in one pint of the spirit 
of self-denial; then add one quart of the juice of 
resolution to it. Shake it well together—then put 
it into the golden bowl, (memory,) if the golden 
bowl! be not broken—then sweeten it with the sugar 
of high reputation. A dram of these bitters may 
be taken as often as the appetite craves strong drink. 
A larger portion of juice may be added if necessa- 
ry; and if one bowl full should not perfect a cure, 
it must be filled up again with the same kind. The 
longer one takes these bitters, the less bitter will 
they taste.—They have been found by most who 
have used them, very beneficial to the conscience 
as well as the body. 





“4m 1 to blame, mother ?” said a young lad, the 
other day. ‘The lad had joined a ‘Temperance So- 
ciety. His father and mother (probably temperate 
drinkers) appeared to be displeased with him. The 
mother openly chided. After a long silence the 
boy broke forth: “‘Am Ito blame, mother? Sister 
Mary has married a drunken husband, who abuses 
her every day. Sister Susan’s husband was intem- 
perate, and has gone off, and left her, and you are 
obliged to take her home, and take care of her chil- 
dren. Brother James comes home drunk almost 








every night. And because I have joined the cold 
water company, and you are likely to have one so- 





ber person in the family, you are scolding at me! 
Am I to blame?” Philanthropist, 
-—-—Lr— 

A French writer remarks, that ‘‘ the modest 
deportment of those who are truly wise, when con- 
trasted with the assuming air of the young and ig- 
norant, may be compared to the different appear. 
ance of wheat, which, while its ear is empty, holds 
up its head proudly, but as soon as itis filled with 
grain, bends modestly down, and withdraws from 
observation.” 


—eore— 

Pride.—If a proud man makes me keep my dis- 
tance, the comfort is,—he keeps his distance at 
the same time. 








POETRY. 











We extract the following little poem from the London Juvenile 
Souvenir, as one, powerful in its simplicity, to interest the 
hearts of both parents and children :— 


THE VULTURE OF THE ALPS—A FACT. 


I’ve been among the mighty Alps, and wander’d through their 
vales, 

And heard the honest mountaineers relate their disinal tales, 

As round the cottage blazing hearth, when their daily work was 


o’er, 

They spake of those who disappear’d, and ne’er were heard of 
more. 

For some had gone with daring foot the craggy peaks to gain, 

Until they seem’d like hazy specks to gazers on the plain; 

But ina fathomless abyss an icy grave they found, 

Or were crush’d beneath the avalanche, that starts at humaa 
sound. 

And there I from a shepherd heard a narrative of fear,— 

A tale to rend a mortal heart, which mothers might not hear; 

The tears were standing in his eyes, his voice was tremulous, 

But wiping all those tears away, he told his story thus : 


«¢ It is among these barren cliffs, the ravenous vulture dwells, 
Who never fattens on the prey which from afar he smells ; 
But patient, watching hour on hour upon a lofty rock, 

He singles out some truant lamb, a victim, from the flock. 


“¢ One cloudless Sabbath summer morn, the sun was rising high, 
When from my children on the green, I heard a fearful ery, 

As if some awful deed was done, a shriek of grief and pain,— 
A cry, I humbly trust in Ged I ne’er may hear again ! 


‘¢ J hurried out to learn the cause, but overwhehm’d with fright, 
The children never ceased to shriek, and from my frenzied sight 
I miss’d the youngest of my babes, the darling of my care, 
But something caught my searching eyes, slow sailing through 
the air. 
«¢O, what an awful spectacle to meet a father’s eye, 
His infant made a vulture’e prey, with terror to descry ! 
And know with agonizing breast, and with a maniac rave, 
That earthly power could not avail, that innocent to save ! 
“¢ My infant stretch’d his little hands imploringly to me, 
And struggled with the ravenous bird, all vainly, to get free ; 
At intervals I heard his cries, a shriek and stifled scream ¢ 
Until upon the azure sky a lessening spot they seem. 
“ The vulture flapp’d his sail-like wings, though heavily he flew, 
A mote upon the sun’s broad faee he seem’d unto my view ; 
But once I thought I saw him stoop, as if he would alight,— 
*T was only a delusive thought, for all had vanish’d quiie. 
“© All search was vain, and years had pass’d; that child was 
ne’er forgot, 
When once a daring hunter climb’d unto a lofty spot, 
From whence upon a rugged crag the chamois never reaeh’d, 
He saw an infant’s fleshless bones the elements had bleach’d. 
‘* I clamber’d up that rugged cliff—1 could not stay away, 
I knew they were my infant’s bones thus hastening to decay,— 
A tatter’d garment yet remain’d, though torn to many a shred, 
The crimson cap he wore that morn was still upon his head. 
“* That dreary spot is pointed out to travellers passing by, 
Who often stand, and musing gaze, nor go without a sigh.” 
And as I journey’d the next mora along the sunny way, 
The precipice was shown to me, whereon the infant lay. 
——7eo- 
A HYMN, 


On a suitable behaviour in the worship of God. 


In God’s own house for me to play, 
While Christians meet to hear and pray, 
Is to profane his holy place, 

And tempt the Almighty to his face. 
When angels bow before the Lord, 

And devils tremble at his word 5 

Shall I, a sinful mortal, dare, 

To mock, and sport, and trifle there ? 
His wrath may strike my guilty head, 
His fire from heaven may lay me dead; 
And send my careless sou! to dwell 
Amidst the gloomy flames of hell. 


When death, the king of fears, shall come, 
To call me to my latest home, 

The thoughts of such a shameful part 
With bitter pain may pierce my heart. 
Great God, compassionate and mild, 
Forgive the follies of a child ; 

Teach me to pray, and mind thy word, 
That I may learn to serve the Lord, 
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